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OINT FOUR has been the symbol for one of 

the most creative elements in American foreign 
policy. Today something seems to be happening to 
it but there is still some doubt as to what the present 
administration intends to do with it. Point Four 
does not refer to the whole American program of 
foreign aid but to that part of it which involves 
technical assistance to technically under-developed 
countries. It is a way of helping nations to help 
themselves to raise their standard of living. It has 
already shown that a comparatively small financial 
outlay can start a process which promises to be 
enormously productive in terms of the welfare of 
the people. When the help connected with Point 
Four is integrated with a large plan sponsored by 
the government concerned, as in India, it may go far 
to enable a country to develop a constructive alterna- 
tive to Communism. Point Four represents vision 
and imagination of an unusually high order. It is 
in the real interest of the American people but it 
belongs to the area of mutual interest shared by 
Americans with other countries. 

Soon after the change of administration many 
people were shocked when the Secretary of State 
made a statement which suggested that as soon as 
possible the government would abandon the activi- 
ties connected with Point Four and leave them to 
private agencies. Soon Mr. Dulles explained that 
he had been misunderstood but now, once again, 
there are persistent reports to the effect that this 
is really the purpose of the administration. Two 
questions need to be raised about this proposal. Is 
it possible that private agencies can begin to absorb 
anything like the volume of work which is now being 
done by the government? If it is intended that 
emphasis in future be laid upon the activities of 
American business abroad, what plans are there to 
keep them from falling into the too familiar pattern 
of economic imperialism which puts the profit of 
the American investor ahead of the welfare of the 





country most affected by the investment? It will be 
necessary to develop channels for private invest- 
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Is It the End of Point Four? 


ment which involve safeguards to the people in the 
country concerned and which are accepted by them 
without fear of their becoming an economic colony 
of the United States. This is a matter of the utmost 
delicacy and the question must be raised as to 
whether the American business community, socially 
responsible as it has become in many ways, has the 
sensitivity to the feelings of others and the self- 
criticism which are necessary if early transfer 
of Point Four projects to private business is not 
to distort the whole purpose behind them. 

The threat to Point Four which is most noted is 
the tendency to deal with it as an instrument in the 
cold war, to attach it to the American defense pro- 
gram. From the beginning the Churches have 
warned against this development. Sometimes they 
may have been too perfectionist at this point in their 
desire to keep the program of technical assistance 
completely independent of the vast program of 
mutual security. Here we are concerned chiefly with 
a matter of emphasis. In the first of his series of 
articles on Point Four in The New York Times 
(Sept. 24, 1953), Paul F. Kennedy said that the 
Point Four program which “started out as a humani- 
tarian undertaking not without elements of enlight- 
ened self-interest” “is fast becoming an instrument 
of America’s ‘cold war’ policy.” This change of 
emphasis alters completely the spirit with which 
our technical aid is offered. It also greatly reduces 
the chances of its being welcomed. It is short sighted 
for us to insist that nations which receive technical 
assistance from us identify themselves fully with 
our foreign policy. So far there is some fiexibility 
about this and India has been able to accept this 
assistance even though it is seeking to avoid this 
identification with our policy. Will the changes of 
policy which are now contemplated mean that we 
will make it increasingly difficult for India to receive 
our aid? Will we try to force her to be wholly in 
our camp? Those who see the world in black and 
white or in terms of purely logical patterns may 
make a case for this but, from the point of view 











of the future relations of the Indian and American 
peoples, such behavior on our part would be blind 
and stupid. It is better for us all that India be 
strengthened and that the hand of the present gov- 
ernment of India be upheld even if it often takes 
an independent line. The leaders of India hate Com- 
munist totalitarianism even if they may at times 
misjudge the developments in China. India has the 
best chance of being a bulwark of democracy of any 
country in Asia and she will be a better friend if 
we do not try to make her a satellite. India does 
receive technical assistance but we should ask serious 
questions about possible changes in our policy which 
would make it difficult for that country to continue 
to receive it. 

So far, we have been concerned with vague ten- 
dencies. There is one plain fact: the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration has within recent weeks dis- 
charged a very large part of the experienced and 
devoted personnel in charge of Point Four. Such 
an action is sure to undercut the morale of others 
who are involved in the operation. Mr. Kennedy 
said in The New York Times (Sept. 26, 1953): 
“included among those dismissed or who resigned 


in anticipation of being dismissed were almost all 
of the top policy planning staff and practically the 
entire legal staff.” Why was such a drastic action 
taken? Those responsible for Point Four had gained 
a great deal of experience. A unique tradition of 
government service had been developed. It is easy 
to destroy by means of an administrative order from 
the top; but it is not as easy to build or to grow 
things in that way. Competent and sensitive per- 
sonnel are not readily available for this or any other 
delicate operation. 

Is there only clumsiness in all of this? Or is 
there a desire to scuttle Point Four? Could the 
purpose of scuttling it be due to a single-track em- 
phasis upon the military aspect of the cold war? 
Or could it be due to the desire to make all such 
technical aid serve the interests of American busi- 
ness? These questions are raised without suggesting 
the answers. The American Churches have laid 
great emphasis on Point Four and have sought at 
all times to give it support. They should now put 
these questions to their government. 


Joun C. BENNETT 


Sex and Religion in the Kinsey Report* 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


i om findings of the Kinsey Report are not as 
disturbing as the presuppositions upon which the 
inquiry into the sexual habits of American females 
is initiated and the conclusions which Kinsey thinks 
are prompted by his evidence. The evidence may be 
disturbing, but not surprising, at least to those who 
have been close to the younger generations and knew 
that they were freer in their sexual relations than 
past generations; and that this freedom included 
what the young people defined as “heavy petting.” 
Even the degree of extra-marital sexual relations 
among females could have been surmised by the dif- 
ferences in the situation after the first and second 
world wars, for the number of divorces due to 
adultery on the part of the wife had greatly increased 
after the second, as compared with the first war, 
according to the testimony of the courts. It is of 
course disturbing to find this further evidence of the 
decay of the family. But Kinsey’s rejoicing over the 
result is more disturbing; as are the ruling presup- 
positions of his inquiry which prompt his satisfac- 


*The substance of this article will appear as a chapter in a 
symposium entitled ‘‘An Analysis of the Kinsey Reports on Sex- 
ual Behavior in the Human Male and Female,’’ by Donald Porter 
Geddes, published by The American Liberty and E. P. Dutton Co. 


tion. The basic presupposition is that men and women 
face a rather purely physiological problem in their 
sex life. They must find sufficient “outlets” for 
their sexual urge. The traditional “inhibitions” and 
restraints must be brushed aside to accomplish this 
emancipation. The purely physiological approach is 
related to the conviction that we are dealing merely 
with the “human animal.” Kinsey refers in innum- 
erable instances to analogies between the sex prac- 
tices of humans and “infra-human mammals” with- 
out once calling attention to uniquely human char- 
acteristics in man’s sexual life, except purely physio- 
logical ones. The fact that human beings are per- 
sons in whom a whole hierarchy of values and ends 
can be related to, and superimposed upon, the natu- 
ral basis of their life; and that they must try to pre- 
serve a creative unity between the various levels of 
their existence: this obvious and important fact is 
obscured or denied in Kinsey’s consistent naturalism 
and its logical fruit of a crude hedonism, in terms 
of which the achievement of sexual pleasure becomes 
the sumum bonum of his value scheme. His atti- 
tude toward the family as an institution of civiliza- 
tion is determined by the same blindness toward the 
person: for persons have the ability not only to create 
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a whole hierarchy of values and ends but to subordi- 
nate immediate satisfactions to large term social ends 
and purposes. Kinsey is tolerant toward every type 
of sexual promiscuity, even though the evidence is 
conclusive that extra-marital relations may lead to 
divorce. His only recognition of this problem is con- 
tained in his record of the opinion of a percentage 
of women in his samples who admitted extra-marital 
activity but had persuaded themselves that it was 
not directly related to the break-up of their marriage. 
His inability to measure any dimension of the “digni- 
ty of man” is of course paralleled by his inability to 
understand the unique “misery” of man, derived 
from the same source from which his creativity is 
derived, namely for his unique freedom. This free- 
dom makes it possible for men to make some impulse 
or vitality the perverse center of their existence as 
animals cannot and do not do. Thus Kinsey is always 
concerned to prove that the sexual capacities of peo- 
ple are underrated and the physical harm from fre- 
quent sexual indulgence is overrated. He is con- 
vinced that men’s and women’s desire and need for 
sexual “outlets” is much greater than usually sup- 
posed. But he is not concerned with the fact that 
some of these cases may be pathetic men or women 
who are so obsessed with the sexual function and 
satisfaction that they have become incapable of any 
creative relationships. He knows nothing of char- 
acteristically human forms of inordinancy above the 
level of animal life with which the moral codes of 
mankind have had to deal. The primary defect of this 
failure to recognize the person appears in his blind- 
ness to the central problem of man’s sexual life, 
given by the fact that sexual relations are necessarily 
relations between persons and that they also involve 
a degree of physical intimacy of the two partners, 
giving themselves to each other, which becomes 
intolerable if undertaken without mutual respect and 
ultimately without mutual fidelity. Nor does he know 
that women have a particular stake in this issue, for 
the male is usually the aggressor in sexual intimacy 
and the woman “gives herself.” The unscrupulous 
male may use every wile and stratagem to secure 
sexual satisfaction from the female without offering 
her the love and respect which would make the 
experience tolerable to her as a person. The literature 
of all nations is filled with themes emerging from 
this conflict between “love and lust,” as one psychia- 
trist has defined the two forces which mutually sup- 
port but may also contradict each other. The “double 
standard,” to which one must raise objections from 
an utimate standpoint, has been preserved, not so 
much because of male dominance but because the 
woman, as mother, is closer to the heart of the family, 
more necessary to the children; her loyalty is there- 
fore more necessary to the integrity of the family 
than that of the male. Kinsey might profitably read 
Timasheff’s “Great Retreat” in which the history of 
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sex relations under communism is recorded. All 
efforts to protect the integrity of the family were 
relaxed, prompted by the Marxist notion that nothing 
but the male’s “property” interests were involved. 
Gradually it became apparent that the woman, with 
her more intimate relation to the child, had more at 
stake in a stable family than the man. 


Kinsey approaches the problem of the person 
obliquely when he speaks of the necessity of “emo- 
tional adjustments” to which sexual experience may 
contribute. In listing the various reasons for toler- 
ance toward pre-marital promiscuity he expresses the 
conviction “that it may develop the capacity for par- 
ticular emotional adjustments which are needed in 
the marriage relation” (308). In giving his reasons 
for changing moral standards to correspond to 
changed circumstances he enumerates the possession 
of means of contraception, the control of venereal 
disease and the “scientific understanding of the emo- 
tions which underlie human relations” (309). The 
measure of his scientific understanding of the com- 
plexity of these emotions is attested by his consistent 
opinion that relations, involving only sexual satisfac- 
tion are adequate preparations for relations in which 
the whole personality is involved. He never hints 
that the one type of relation might actually be a 
detriment for understanding the deeper and more 
complex relation. 


As a consequence of viewing the field of sexual 
relations only in the dimension of physiology Kinsey 
is naturally unable to see any virtue in any of the 
standards by which the peoples of the world have 
sought to discipline the powerful sexual impulse. He 
obscures the universality of the prohibition of adul- 
tery, equaling the prohibition of murder and theft, 
by calling attention to peripheral relativities in sexual 
codes. These are indeed great, as for instance in 
attitudes toward questions of nudity and dress. Fur- 
thermore he interprets the expression of feelings of 
guilt as always due to the social pressure upon the 
individual. Several times he observes that the sexual 
relation would be more pleasurable if the feeling of 
guilt could be removed. It could ostensibly be re- 
moved, if capricious codes did not press upon the 
individual conscience. Obviously the expression of 
the moral sense is partly socially conditioned. But 
on the essentials it not only approaches universality 
but arises within the individual as the expression of 
his essential being against acts which he feels to be 
violations of his essence. If a person feels that he 
has either violated his own self-respect by demeaning 
himself or has violated another person by making 
her merely an instrument for the satisfaction of a 
momentary desire, that might be an expression of 
an uneasy conscience above all the relativities of a 
moral code. Nor would the breaking of faith in an 
intimate relation necessarily be condoned by the 











injured partner, as Kinsey consistently implies, if 
only statistical evidence were marshalled to prove 
that this lack of fidelity is more general than the 
partner supposed. Kinsey’s understanding of the 
operations of “conscience” is expressed in the fact 
that he thinks it significant that those who regretted 
pre-marital or extra-marital promiscuity most were 
those who had least experience. He adds confidently 
that “Initial regrets are frequently resolved as the 
individual matures and acquires more experience” 
(317). He is obviously ignorant of the capacity of 
the person for self-deception and of the growth of 
that capacity with maturity and experience. The 
infinite complexities of the human spirit are in fact 
unknown to Kinsey if they are above the level of 
refinements in erotic pleasure. 


It is natural that a position, such as Kinsey’s, 
which is impatient with any kind of restraint upon 
sexual activity should be critical of religion as a 
source of such restraint. As a matter of fact a good 
case could be made against Christianity for the nega- 
tive attitude toward sex which it acquired from the 
Greek part of its heritage. According to Greek body- 
mind dualism, physical desires are the root of evil; 
and the sexual desire is held to be particularly typi- 
cal of the “lusts of the body” because of their great 
vigor and the difficulty of controlling them. But the 
absurd hedonism which informs Kinsey’s thought is 
not a good vantage point from which to make that 
case. He is, in any event, too indiscriminate to detect 
the difference in the moral attitude of the three great 
religious groups. Protestants do not believe, as a 
whole, in detailed and inflexible moral propositions 
of the “natural law,” as Catholics do. And the Jew- 
ish faith, with its conception of the integral unity of 
the person in body and soul is free of the negative 
attitude toward the body which infects some Chris- 
tian thought. These differences make the evidence 
which Kinsey presents on the effect of religion on 
sexual behavior all the more impressive. He dis- 
tinguishes in every case between three categories in 
each religious group, the “devout” the ‘moderate” 
and the “inactive.” The significant point is that the 
statistics prove that there is less difference between 
the three religious groups than there is between the 
three categories in each group. The devout are in 
every case least given to promiscuity and masturba- 
tion. On the whole the evidence points to the fact 
that religion has an effect beyond and above specific 
requirements of moral law, upon conduct, particu- 
larly upon sex conduct. The religious heightening of 
the sense of personal responsibility for covenants 
in which one is engaged, of mutual respect and 
fidelity between persons and the religious accentua- 
tion of personal self-respect, must certainly be opera- 
tive in the lives, which yield these impressive sta- 
tistics. It is a fact of history that some moral atti- 





tudes are much more universal than detailed prescrip- 
tions of conduct, the relativity of which Kinsey 
rightly discerns. One of the most universal of these 
attitudes is the sense of loyalty to covenants. The 
marriage covenant is one of the most significant cove- 
nants in human civilization. Perhaps another reason 
why religion operates so powerfully upon sex stand- 
ards is that a religious sense of respect and loyalty 
between persons is the more effective, the simpler 
the covenant and the relationship is. In more com- 
plex human relations, attitudes depend much more 
upon a sophisticated understanding of the complexi- 
ties. 


The uncritical character of Kinsey’s moral anarch- 
ism and the vulgar quality of his hedonism have pre- 
vented him from raising some significant issues in 
the field of sexual behavior and from effectively chal- 
lenging religious and other forms of prurience. It 
is significant for instance that while the prohibition 
of adultery is as universal as the prohibition of theft 
and murder, there is a much wider margin between 
obedience and disobedience to the standard in the 
field of sex. There is consequently a greater measure 
of tolerance for “offenses” which are not too flagrant 
than in the efforts to protect life and property. This 
tolerance has been achieved because it is widely 
recognized that the vagrancy of the sexual passion 
is very great and that therefore peripheral miscon- 
duct and occasional, rather than perpetual or habitual 
defiances, of the basic loyalties must be dealt with 
without too much self-righteousness on the part of 
the offended party. This is incidentally good scriptur- 
al authority for combining strictness in the mainte- 
nance of a standard and sympathy for the offender. 
It will be remembered that Jesus rebuked the per- 
sons who were punishing the woman taken in adul- 
tery with the telling remark, “Let him who ts withont 
sin cast the first stone.” That remark was particularly 
appropriate in restraining the law upholders in a case 
involving a violation of a sexual code. It calls atten- 
tion both to the universality of guilt, though in 
various shades, and to the possible relation of the 
zeal of the law-upholder to the hidden or suppressed 
violation of the standard in his own life. In the case 
of such problems as masturbation, particularly 
among boys, modern parents will generally be con- 
cerned to prevent an undue sense of guilt rather than 
to accentuate that sense. Mr. Kinsey will be surprised 
to know (though any psychiatrist could have told 
him) that the boy or girl may have the sense of guilt 
even when the parent has been anxious to mitigate 
rather than accentuate it. A wise approach to sex 
problems must also consider some typically modern 
accentuations of ancient and perennial tensions. One 
of the chief of these is the long period which inter- 
venes between puberty and the age when marriage 
becomes a financial possibility, particularly in those 
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classes in which a long educational preparation for 
professional careers is necessary. The higher inci- 
dence of pre-marital promiscuity according to Kin- 
sey’s data, in the college group may be explained by 
this factor rather than by their supposedly higher 
degree of sophistication. But the young people of 
this generation, since the war, are on the way of 
solving this problem creatively. Kinsey’s data does 
not reveal this trend very much but it is apparent. 
They begin their marriage partnership while still in 
college. Every evidence points to the success of 
these early marriages and to the advantages which 
both partners gain from the woman’s assumption of 
the responsibilities of child bearing at an early age. 
There is also a good deal of evidence that the chance 
of mutual satisfaction in the sexual relation has 
greatly increased among these young couples and 
that both the problem of the frigidity of the woman 
and the possibility of mutual satisfaction are on the 
way of solution by healthy young people without the 
practice of pre-marital promiscuity which Kinsey 
regards as indispensable for their solution. That 
there is a great deal of experimentation before mar- 
riage is evident to any counsellor of young people. 
This conduct is one of the peripheral areas in the 
sexual field in which the rigorists must learn more 
tolerance. Unfortunately their attitudes will be hard- 
ened rather than softened by Kinsey’s proposals of 
anarchism in the field of sex. 

One must raise the question whether Kinsey’s 
approach to complex ethical problems in the sexual 
field is not an indication of one of the deplorable ef- 
fects of the introduction of the so-called “methods 
of science” into the field of the humanities. There is 
nothing wrong with the methods of science as such. 
Kinsey himself is an honest scientist in collating his 
data. But unfortunately the modern attempt to sub- 
ject the behavior of people to scientific scrutiny 
frequently suffers from the imposition of viewpoints 
which are legitimate in the natural sciences, to the 
world of human history, where they may be less 
valuable because the human world differs from 
nature by the radical freedom of the human person. 
This freedom makes for the uniqueness of the indi- 
vidual about which nature knows nothing. It also 
creates a field of complex causation about which it 
is hazardous to draw any causal sequences because 
every fact is so complexly related to previous events 
that a purely scientific judgment is impossible. It is 
impossible in the sense that events do not follow each 
other “in a necessary manner” in such a way that 
a scientific judgment would be valid. A judgment 
about the relation of promiscuity to divorce for in- 
stance can be scientific only in the sense that honest 
Statistics on the relation of promiscuity to divorce in 
some previous and limited period of history are pre- 
sented. But a final judgment will depend, not so 
much upon the statistical evidence as upon the guid- 
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ing presuppositions and value judgments which 
govern the inquiry. About the problem of the rela- 
tion of a frame of reference to a scientific inquiry to 
the actual data of the inquiry, Kinsey is quite 
ignorant because that is a problem which does not 
occur in the natural sciences; or it is much more 
subordinate than in the humanities. One has the 
suspicion that the crude physiological naturalism 
which governs Kinsey’s inquiry is not so much a 
considered frame of reference as it is a scheme of 
thought into which he was betrayed by ignorance. 
He surveyed a given field of inquiry and found that 
sexual life was everywhere under disciplines and 
restraints which could not be understood from the 
standpoint of sexual life itself. He obscured or was 
ignorant of the dimensions of human history, from 
the understanding of which these restraints could 
be given some meaning. Even if one would be com- 
pelled to criticize their extreme rigor, one might sus- 
pect that in the field of sex, particularly, the morbid 
rigor of the law enforcer has a secret affinity with 
some of the same forces which actuated the law 
violator. But Kinsey makes no room for responsible 
criticisms of extant moral codes and attitudes by the 
consistency of his hedonism and by his blindness to 
all the complexities of the relation of the sexual 
impulse to the institutions of civilization. 

This criticism does not imply that Kinsey’s defects 
are the inevitable consequence of a “scientific” at- 
titude toward sexual problems. His defects merely 
represent the fruit of one extreme form of natural- 
ism which may think itself justified by modern 
science. The psychiatrists who are certainly as 
“scientific” as Kinsey but who have a more adequate 
view of the human person, are therefore generally 
critical of his approach. An eminent psychiatrist has 
suggested that on this issue the psychiatrists would 
find themselves in alliance with the religious leaders 
no matter how widely these two groups may differ in 
the attitude toward the sexual problem. 

It may seem perverse to be more alarmed by Kin- 
sey’s guiding presuppositions than by the actual data 
which he collects. For the data point to an accentua- 
tion of the decay of the stability of the modern 
family. The effects of that decay on children are ap- 
parent on every hand. They are attested by every 
schoolmaster and by social workers among adolescent 
delinquents. The evidence may point to the real 
corruption at the heart of our culture. Kinsey, on 
the other hand, is but a single individual who does 
not speak for any large section of the “scientific” 
community in whose name he pretends to speak. But 
it is rather significant and disturbing that his abys- 
mal ignorance of the complexities in the heights and 
depths of the human spirit should be cloaked and 
dignified by the prestige of “science.” A culture 
has to reach a pretty low level for such pretenses 
to be at all plausible. 














NEWS AND NOTES 


3,000 Church Women Attend 
Biennial at Atlantic City 


Highlight of the biennial assembly of the United 
Church Women at Atlantic City, New Jersey, was an 
address by the President of the United States on 
Tuesday, October 6. President Eisenhower told the 
women : 

“We must make sure that all the world comprehends, 
in simplest terms, the paramount alternatives of our 
day. The first of these alternatives is a wasteful and 
devastating contest in the production of weapons of in- 
conceivable power. The other alternative is a world ever 
advancing in peace and prosperity through the coopera- 
tive effort of its nations and peoples... . 

“To strive faithfully for this peace—even as our 
science constantly develops new methods of mass destruc- 
tion—imposes upon us a host of intricate labors. We and 
our friends in the free world must build, maintain and 
pay for a military might assuring us reasonable safety 
from attack. From this position of secure confidence, 
we must seek to know and respond to the legitimate 
aspirations and hopes of all peoples. We must arrange 
trade systems that will provide each with the necessaries 
of life and opportunity for self-advancement. We must 
seek to understand and resolve age-old prejudices, ambi- 
tions and hatreds that scar great parts of the whole 
world. We must provide machinery and techniques to 
encourage that peaceful communication and mutual con- 
fidence which alone can finally lift the burden of arms 
from the backs of men... . 


“There is ...a clear and compelling answer to the 
question in the hearts of all of us: How can we better 
fit ourselves to be worthy of freedom, to guard its vir- 
tues, to enjoy its bounty? ... This worthiness will come 
in the measure that we show ourselves truly convinced 
that the central facts of human life are human freedom, 
human rights, human obligations—all expressing that 
human dignity which is a reflection of man’s divine 
origin and destiny.” 

President Henry Pitney Van Dusen of Union Semi- 
nary, New York, focussing his remarks on the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches which will 
be held at Evanston, Illinois, August 15-31, 1954, pointed 
out that in spite of the great leadership which American 
Christianity has contributed to the development of the 
ecumenical movement Evanston is “our first opportunity 
as a nation to serve as host to the World Christian 
Movement.” 

Emphasizing the meaning of Evanston even for the 
great majority who will be unable to attend the As- 
sembly itself, Dr. Van Dusen said: 

“The forthcoming Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches at Evanston offers to the United Church 
Women of America an unprecedented and unsurpassed 
opportunity to lift before all the churchwomen of the 
nation the reality of cooperative Christianity, of ecu- 
menical Christendom, and to claim their intelligent and 
active participation in it. It presents to every one of 
us the call not only to a new and far stronger partici- 
pation in the present reality of Christ’s world-wide 


Church, but also—and more important, to a fresh and 
far profounder apprehension of the Faith by which alone 
the Church can truly live and give life.” 

The concern of the United Church Women for the 
work of the World Council of Churches is evidenced 
by their gifts of $10,000 each year for the past three 
years to the ongoing work of the World Council, with 
special emphasis on the program of the Commission on 
the “Life and Work of Women in the Church.” 

Other major speakers included: 

Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, Director of the Depart- 
ment of International Justice and Goodwill, N.C.C.: 
“Christians are mandated by their Risen Lord to be 
peacemakers. In obedience to His divine command 
they have enlisted in the struggle to save succeeding 
generations from the curse of war. They can do no 
other. The choice before them is a simple one. It is a 
choice between world order and international chaos. 
There is no other choice. And the hour is late. Very 
late. The earth shakes beneath the experimental explo- 
sion of atomic and hydrogen bombs. With feverish haste 
the Great Powers stockpile their lethal weapons of mass 
destruction. The gold and silver of nations large and 
small, are melted into cannon. Everywhere, on land, on 
sea, and in the air, there is heard the throbbing of the 
engines of war. ... But Christians are not in despair. 
... For 2,000 years .. . they have sung their hallelujahs 
in the presence of tyrants and despots. Neither persecu- 
tion, nor catacombs, nor crosses have silenced their 
witness to the things of peace. .. . They worship the God 
of history under whose governance all nations and 
peoples subsist. . . . American Christians must impart 
courage and confidence to the people of our land... . The 
fears which currently beset us have seriously compro- 
mised the moral position of the United States in the 
eyes of the whole world. No amount of high-powered 
propaganda abroad in support of our institutions of 
freedom and democracy will suffice as long as we on the 
home front exhibit a mood of alarm and frustration. .. .” 

Bishop William C. Martin, President of the National 
Council of Churches: “To challenge injustice and to pay 
the price for the creation of goodwill in one’s own home 
town is a much more exacting task than it is to partici- 
pate in the framing of a resolution a thousand miles 
away. And yet from our resolutions there will come 
a great tide of encouragement from the realization that 
in the struggle for decency and integrity, one does not 
stand alone but is a part of a host of God’s children who 
are engaged in the same conflict.” 

President Buell G. Gallagher, City College, New 
York: “You cannot threaten the integrity of the college 
without implying that the integrity of the Church is also 
under attack.” 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Christ Church, New York: 
“The Church must help America convince the world 
that our government’s international policy is based on 
the spirit of brotherhood rather than fear.” 

Miss Pauline Frederick, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany: “The fact that we are talking about communica- 
tions and freedom of thought at all indicates that we 
are anxious about restrictions on that freedom. We know 
that the threat does not come from government as in 
totalitarian countries. Rather, unofficial censors in this 
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country are attempting to control the thinking, and con- 
sequently, the speaking of Americans. They can be more 
dangerous than official censors because their un-Ameri- 
can activities are draped in the noble cloak of patriot- 
ism.” 

Dr. Frank W. Price, Moderator, Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.: “Either we must expel all Communist countries 
out of the U.N. and prepare for World War III or we 
must find ways of talking and dealing with Communist 
governments, unpleasant as this is to us.” 

A feature of the meeting was a presentation, by Pro- 
fessor Mary Ely Lyman of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, and Mrs. Douglas Horton, member of the 
General Board of the National Council and former presi- 
dent of Wellesley, of a survey on the status of women 
in the various denominations in the United States. The 
survey has been carried on in relation to the work of the 
World Council of Churches’ Commission on Life and 
Work of Women in the Church, of which Mrs. Lyman 
is a member. 

Mrs. James D. Wyker, President of the United 
Church Women, presided at the Assembly. Mrs. W. 
Murdock MacLeod is General Director of the organiza- 
tion which claims to represent ten million United States 
church women. 


Spanish Evangelical Church 
Has 39th Synodal Assembly 


The 39th Synodal Assembly of the Spanish Evan- 
gelical Church met in Madrid from September 23 to 27 
In his annual report, Pastor Gutiérrez Marin, Chairman 
of the Permanent Commission, emphasized that the atti- 
tude of the authorities to the Protestant minority in 
Spain had scarcely altered. Several places of worship 
were still closed, particularly in Saragossa, Lerida and 
Badajoz, although representations had been made to the 
authorities on a number of occasions requesting permis- 
sion to hold services there. A petition in June to the 
Minister of Justice asking that he recognize the right 
of those not professing the Catholic faith to contract 
civil marriage had so far remained unanswered. Pastor 
Marin further expressed regret that Spanish citizens 
were still losing their employment as a result of assert- 
ing their allegiance to the Evangelical Church. 

Pastor Benjamin Heras, the Secretary of the Perma- 
nent Commission, stressed the need for the Spanish 
Evangelical Church to recruit and train an adequate 
number of young pastors to cope with the task facing 
the Church. He also stressed the effort which needed to 
be made to stimulate generosity among the members of 
Protestant communities. 

The Synodal Assembly studied and commented upon 
the draft Confession of Faith submitted to it for the 
second time, to be gone over once more by a special 
commissien before its final adoption. 

Several churches in other countries had asked to be 
represented at this meeting. Among the delegates was 
Pastor Marc Boegner, President of the Protestant Fed- 
eration of France and one of the presidents of the World 
Council of Churches. He conveyed to the Spanish Evan- 
gelical Church the very cordial greetings «f all the other 
member-churches of the World Council. 
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Social Problems Commission Memo 
On the Question of Military Bases 


Japan (EPS)—In a memorandum concerning the 
problem of the military bases in Japan, the Commission 
on Social Problems of the National Christian Council of 
Japan declares: 

“We are deeply grateful for the friendship and sym- 
pathy that have been expressed by the people and govern- 
ment of America since the end of the war towards Japan 
in the period of rehabilitation and reconstruction. 

“Tt is a matter of regret, however, that at this time 
when Japan has again set out upon her career as an inde- 
pendent nation, it is necessary for her, because of the 
international situation, to rely upon the sympathy of a 
nation overseas in order to maintain her security as a 
peaceful country. 

“Under such conditions it is very likely that anti- 
American feeling will be aroused or that there will be 
agitation on the part of those who wish to turn this 
situation to account so that circumstances will be created 
which will throw a deep shadow over America-Japan 
relations to the great regret and anxiety of Japanese 
Christians. In view of such a situation, it is our earnest 
hope that the number of military bases and maneuver 
grounds will be kept to a minimum. The criticism can- 
not be avoided that the establishment of such bases will 
create certain difficult problems in connection with the 
livelihood of the people residing near the bases, and will 
result in the establishment of many undesirable places 
which lead to moral degradation, and will also interfere 
with the wholesome education of children. 

“We keenly feel our responsibility to provide a whole- 
some environment and uplifting fellowship for the Amer- 
ican servicemen who have to fulfill their military duty 
far from their homes. We have therefore considered it 
necessary to set up ‘Friendship Homes’ near the military 
bases which will provide a home-like atmosphere and 
which will also contribute to the spifitual and cultural 
needs of the men. As a first experiment we have opened 
such a Christian Service Men’s Center in the city of 
Kure. Realizing its importance we are planning to 
establish similar centers in other places as soon as pos- 
sible. It is our earnest desire that the authorities both 
in Japan and in America will deal with these problems 
in connection with the military establishments and will 
cooperate with us in our prayer and program.” 


Says British Christians Pray 
For the Primate of Poland 


Great Britain (EPS)—The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has issued the following statement about the de- 
position of Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of Poland: 

“The news that Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of Po- 
land, has been ‘removed from his post’ and confined to 
a monastery is the latest of the many wounds inflicted 
upon Christian churches by Communist governments. 
Christians everywhere will be grieved and distressed 
that the arbitrary power of an atheist government should 
thus attempt to stifle and disrupt the life of the national 
Church of Poland. All lovers of freedom will be shocked 
to see this fresh denial of the rights of open charge and 
fair trial which are a part of a civilized order of society. 
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“This action is the climax of attacks which the Polish 
government has been making for a long time past. 
Wherever the Christian Church exists, it is or ought 
to be by virtue of its faith in God the defender of the 
true liberties and religious freedoms which are part of 
God: and men are being deprived of their true liberties 
duty: it is not always wise in doing it. There is always 
liable to be friction between the proper rights of the 
State and the proper duty of the Church. But in these 
days, and in many parts of the world, the State is claim- 
ing for Caesar things which belong not to it but to 
God: and men are being deprived of their true liberties ; 
and Christians are being persecuted for their faith. 
The prayers of all Christians in Britain will go out 
to all who thus suffer, and particularly at this moment to 
the Cardinal and his faithful people in their hour 
of trial.” 


Inter-Church Aid Consultation 
Stresses World Cooperation 

“It is illusory, and even morally indefensible, for the 
churches to press for cooperation among the nations in 
the interests of world peace without themselves being 
committed to an adequate world strategy of emergency 
inter-cfurch aid and relief.” This was the key-note of 
the annual three-day consultation of the Department of 
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Inter-Church Aid and Service to Refugees of the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva, October 5-8. Christian 
men and women representing 29 different countries and 
territories were on hand to hear Dr. Robert C. Mackie, 
Director of the Department, deliver his comprehensive 
report. 

The attendance as well as the discussions emphasized 
the world-wide aspect of this phase of the World Council 
of Churches’ activity. There were representatives from 
Indonesia, Australia, India, Lebanon, New Zealand, 
Syria, Hong Kong, South America, Canada and Turkey 
as well as from most European countries and the U.S.A. 

Speaking of the world scope of the work, Dr. Mackie 
said, “While the impact of our action may seem as 
yet almost negligible in Asia, it is at least a beginning 
of a world strategy. Nothing will bring more reality 
into this attempt than the participation of a steadily- 
increasing number of churches according to their 
ability.” 


Correspondence 


These excerpts are from a private letter of one who 
has intimate knowledge of South African affairs con- 
cerning the situation in South Africa and will be of in- 
terest to our readers. 


. But the greater the danger of its failing, the more 
passionate will be the resistance on the part of the apos- 
tles of apartheid. The latest move is to bring African 
education under the aegis of the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment, and subserve it to the ideology of apartheid. Mis- 
sion schools will gradually be squeezed out of existence, 
and if continued at all, they will be purely private 
Church schools without recognition of any kind... .” 

. When Malan goes, of course, anything can happen 
and his party may be subjected to the same kind of inter- 
nal strains and tensions as those from the United Party 
is now suffering, following the death of Smuts. On the 
other hand, the Afrikaner will be solidly behind what- 
ever leader preaches apartheid—save for the all too few 
Afrikaner liberals who seem to be dwindling rather than 
increasing. The blood of Afrikanerdom is thicker than 
the water of Christian universalism and brotherhood. 
This, in turn, may stir the liberal elements still remain- 
ing in the country to far greater articulateness than 
ever before. But the road ahead is uncertain in every 
respect save that of difficulty. It will certainly be diffi- 
cult. 

“There are one or two bright patches, however. The 
Dutch Reformed Church is genuinely concerned about 
the deteriorating race relations which have further di- 
vided the body of Christ, and have summoned a national 
Conference on Racial Attitudes to which leaders of all 
churches will be invited. I hope that we shall be able to 
make such a dent in the policy of apartheid as will not 

easily be- straightened, out agai. -Then, too, any..sub- 
Christian policy is bound, sooner yar later. to overreach 
itself, and the human spirit. is -enspressiple.” 
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